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FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 

At the close of a beautiful day towards the 
end of August, a traveller was seen hastily pro- 
ceeding along the road which led to Woodbury, 
a beautiful but sequestered hamlet, in the west 
ern part of the state of V He was consi 
derably above the middle size; his fine, open 
countenance was somewhat embrowned by toil 
and the scorching heats of many a summer's 
sun; yet there was an expression of careless 
good humour, mingled with the noble frankness 
whicb sat upon his strikingly handsome features, 
shone forth in the glance of his bright blue eye, 
and revelled in his sunny smile, which told that 
though his lot through life might have been 
toilsome, yet the anguish of conflicting passions 
had seldom been allowed to invade the calm 
serenity of his bosom. “Theodore Stanly tad 
left his home at the age of eighteen, to seck his 
fortune on the perilous bosom of the ocean; he 
had been absent about five vears, and bad now 
returned to cheer the declining years of his aged 
parents, and to claim the reward of his perse- 
vering industry, in the calm enjoyments of re 
ciprocated affection, The sun was just sinking 
below the western horizon when Theodore en 
tered his native village; the last beams of his 
departing splendor tuminated the cottage win- 
dews, and cast a lingering gleam over the luxu 
riant landscape. Theodore paused and looked 
around him; the scene which presented itself to 
his view would have been beautiful, even to a 
stranger's eye; but to him, who aow gazed upon 
it, it was connected with so many delightful as- 
sociations of boyish mirth and early happiness, 
that it could not fail exciting the warmest emo 
tiens of rapturous admiration Surely nature, 
when in her sportive mood, designed this as an 
abede for rural innocence. In the centre of it 
rose a verdant bill, the summit of which was 
crowned with a wood, from heneath whose deep 
embowering shade rushed forth a little rivulet ; 
which, after bounding and frolicking down the 
side of the bill, tumbling from rock to rock. its 
bubbles reflecting the rays of the sun, in a thou 
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sand glittering colours, at last runs slowly and 
quietly along the sunny plain below, till it is 


hidden by, and finally lost in the tall wavy grass 
which overhangs and intercepts its passage.— 
On the summit of the hil, a little to the left of 
the wood, stands the village church, a plain, 
white building, surrounded by a pallisade, with 

in the sight enclosure of which, many a grassy 
knoll, or siraple stone, bears witness that there 
the hamlet’s sires gathered ty 


long, quiet rest; the weeping willows which 





gether in their last, | 


overshadowed these humble memorials of de- 
parted worth, seemed, as they waved their agi 
tated branches in the passing breeze, to sigh 
a mournful requiem to the departed spirits of 
those whose bones lay there; while the tall 
spire which rose from the midst of that humble 
burial place, with heaven-directed finger, point 
edto that blest abode, whither the immortal 
spirits had taken their flight. Around the base 
of the bill were situated of the cottages 
which formed a part of the hamlet; each sur- 
rounded by its own little garden, and separated 
from its neighbor by a cluster of fruit trees. 
Far away to the left rolled a majestic river, 
partly hidden in the distance by the intervening 
branches of a row of tall poplars, which formed 
the western boundary of that littlevidlage. As 
Theodore advanced, every step recalled some 
object familiar to his memory. Here stood the 
tall chestnut trees, which in the days of boyish 
happiness, he had so often climbed ip search of 
birds’ nests—yonder was the river,on the banks 
of which he had so often walked with his Fan 
ny . and here, O most welcome of all remem 
brances, on that grassy hillock he kad sat by 
her side on the eveuing before his departure— 
here they had pledged their vows of mutual 
affection and constancy till death: and here 
Fanny had p romise d to become the support and 
comfort of his aged parents, during a absence 
of their son. And Fanny had performed that 
promise, she had taken up her wh with them, 
and alleviated the Joneliness of their situation 
by her tender assiduities and filial love 
Theodore’s beat high as he turned 
down the lane which led to his father’s peace 
ful cottage, he ascended a rising ground, from 
which he could plainly perceive it’ ‘The vine 
which crept up its sides, and covered its hum 
ble thatch. was carefully twined round the win- 
dows: the simple rail fence which formed the 
little door yard, was neatly white- washed, and 
the path which led through it, was decked on 
both sides with rose bushes and lilacs) Theo 
dore wel] knew to whom he was to attribute its 
improved appearance, it seemed to furnish him 
with an assurance that his Fanny had not for 
gotten her early love. He knocked at the door, 
which was opened by his mother. The delight 
ed parents recognized their son at the first 
glance, and when seated between them, he al 
most forgot for a moment that there was aro 
ther being, perhaps,even more dear to his heart 
than they were A light step crossed the pas 
sage, and Fanny stood before him. in all the 
loveliness of improved hesuty not as he had 
left her, a pretty artless girl, just emerging 
from childhood, but a beautiful woman, uniting 
all the fascinations of ber former guiltless inno- 
cence, to an improved understanding and culti 
vated taste Ina few weeks they were united 
in the bands of wedlock, and after a long life of 
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happiness, still looked back with heartfelt grati 

| tude to the day which witnessed the Wanderer’s 

} Return. CLARA. 
Socis ty. 


Man ™ Society islike a flower 


Blown in ’tis there alone 
| His faculties expanded in full bloom, 
Shine out; there only reach their proper use. 


Cowper, 


its native bed ; 








| among those who spexk them 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


{The ory is an extract from the Address of 
the Rev 
ing of ti Hartford Female Seminary 


. H. Gattauvert, delivered at the open 
Mr G 
the principal of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, in 


is 
that city. Weshall give further extracts herea! 
ter. ]|—[ Clarion. 


Language, as furnishing the only medinm o! 
intercourse between the teacher and the pupil, 
and being the only instrument by which the for 
mer can operate upon the mind of the litter 
should receive very early, and most assiduous 
attention in the process of education 

The artizan, when he designs to 
some elegant and useful workmanship, 
care, not only to provide biniself 
choicest materials, but to see that ls are 
ample, and in the very best order, and if he 
wishes to teach his apprentice how to execute a 
similar piece of work, he is equally careful to 


e » } 

Ac ce my lish 
tukes 
with the 


his to 


furnish bim with similar instruments, and to be 
sure also that he is famihar with their use 
Language is the great instrument both of 
education and thought. Withoutit, it would 
be impossible to cultivate the mental or mos il 
powers. Without it. no instruction could be 
communicated Without it, the human mind 


could make 
zation; 


scarcely 
arrive at very 
any extensive process 


any advances in general 
few abstract truths; 
of reasoning, 


carry on ur 
useful trains of thought 

Surely it would seem to be, then, of vital im 
portance, that in the education of youth, 
means should be spared to give them, in the 
most expeditious munner, a correct knowledge u} 
their mother tenrue —This object is too much 
neglected in our primary schools, and so | 
as the evil exits there, it must be met and reme 
died in our bigher sem inaries —[t wil] not do to 


our voung ladies in 
etarded ams hat! 


say that the pri 
other branches 
Virgil, or 


248 be r 


studying he Greek Testament, and 
not acquainted with your own language ? Read 


ng French and Italian, and unable to stand an 
examination as to the real import of the En 
glish words used in a number of Addison's Spec- 
tator, and to show that you enter tto the true 
spirit and meaning of the aulhor!'—Pursuing 


Hist ory, and Biography ; Chemistry ; Natural, 
Mor al. and Intellectual Philosophy; and hav- 
ing all the while, to say the least, but imperfect 


and confused notions about what you are study 
ing, because you are not yet ‘horoughly ae 
quainted with ‘th hinguage in which the works 


on these subjects are written! 


Wherever this evil exits, no time should be 
lost in applying the remedy. For it appears to 


me capable of demonstration, ¢ 


hat no sure pro 
gress can be made in education. or tn the aequi- 
sition of other languages, (unless one lives 


or in the 
just so far and so fa 


quaintance is forin- 


attain 
ment of know ledge nly 
asa thorough and familiar ac 
ed with the mother tongue 





. 
The fair Americans, it sv ould appear, © heg 
off the bell’ in figt life in Le n I ifes 
vey (the » to the Macchs ss Well y5) 
has been married to ti 3] ris Carmearti 
eldest son of his Grace of be 
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MRS CHAPONE. 

Mrs. Hester Chapone, an ingenious writer, was 
the daughter of Thomas Mulso, Esq. and was born 
in England, October 27th, 1727. 

Ata very early age she exhibited proofs of un- 
comaon genius, and facility of apprehension. With 
an imagination peculiarly lively, and a temper 
eqriily warm and ardent, she read more works of 
fancy, than was quite consistent with judgment, or 

ompatible with true happiness. Romancesappear 
to have been the favorite reading of females at that 
period ; andit is not tobe wondered that this young 
tady,-influenced by the example of those around 
her, should have read with avidity works so alluring 
in their composition, théygh so little instructive in 
their tendency, or beneficial in their effects. Use- 
less, however, a3 sucha study might have been to 
the generaliy of youthful readers, it was not wholly 
unproductive of advantage to her, for at nine years 
old, she composed a romance, called * The loves of 
Amoret and Melissa,’ which, we are told, exhibited 
*fertilty of invention, and extraordinary specimens 
ot genus,’ and laid the foundation of that respect, 
and that admiration of her talents, to which her 
subsequent chara¢ter and writings have so fully 
entitled From pursuits so unprofitable, she at 
once commenced a course of studies, which were 
useful as well as elegant. Though chiefly self- 
faugiit, she acqu red a thorough knowledge of the 
atin, French, and Itahan languages. She read the 
best authors on morals and philosophy ; and so a- 
cute was her Judgment, that no disguise of flowing 
diction, or ornamented style, could mislead it. At 
an ave when, perhaps, few readers are capable of 
very deep discrimination, she would scrutinize and 
eontrovert every point on which her own opinions 
did not acquiesce. hat she read the Holy Scrip- 
tures both with delight and benefit to herself, her 
exc: Heat directions for the study of them in her let- 
ters is a sufficient testimony. 

Amongst those who composed her literary circle, 
was Mr Richardson, through whom she afterwards 
became acquainted with Mr. Chapone, a young 
gentleman then practising law in the Temple.— 
‘Their attachment was mutual, but not hasty or im- 
prudent. She obtained her father’s consent, and a 
goc'al intimacy continued for a considerable period, 
before itevded in marriage. In the mean time, she 
became acquainted with the celebrated Miss Car- 
ter ; a correspondence took place between them, 
which increased their mutual esteem, and a friend. 
ship was thus cemente], which lasted during a 
course of more than fifty years. 

Mss Mulso’s first production was an Ode to 
Peace, which she of erwar ls addressed to Miss Car- 
ter on her intended pb ica‘iin of the translation of 
Epicetus Aboutth: sim* Ume she wrote the sto- 
ry of Fidelia, which, though composed purposely 
turthe Adventurer, yet such was her timidity, that 
noi hing but the earnest persuasions of Miss Carter, 
and her friends, could have prevailed upon her to 
take courage to send it to the press 

In 1760, she was married to Mr. Chapone, and 
removed to London. Here she enjoyed every de- 
gree of happiness which mutual attachment could 
confer; but it was of short duration. In less than 
ten months after they were married, Mr Chapone 
was seized with a fever, which termuated with his 
lifes afrerutout 9 week’s illness. 

At first she seemed to bear this calamity with 
fortitude, but it preved on ler health, and forsome 
time her hfe was. despaired of She, however, 
gradually recovered, and resigned herself to a state 
of life, in wlich she y-t found many tmends and 
many consolations. Most of her time was passed 
away in London, or if occasional visits to ber 
frieads, among whom she had the happiness to 
number many distinguished characters of voth sexes 
—-Lord Lattle‘on, Mrs Montague, and the circle 
who usually visited ter Wouse. In 1770, she ac- 

ompanied irs Mu geanto Scotland. ta 1773, 


er 


she published bor ‘Letters on the unp ovement of 
the mind,’ originally intended for the use of her 
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niece, but given tothe world at the request of Mrs 
Montague, and her other literary friends. This 
work was fullowed by a * volume of Miscellanies,’ 
published without her name. The latter years of 
her life were embittered by the loss of the greater 
part of the friends of her youth; this, together 
with other privations, began to affect her mind, and 
at the persuasions of her sympathising friends, she 
removed to Hadley 

In October, 1801, she completed her 74th year. 
On the Christmas cay following, without any pre- 
vious illness, having declared herself unusually 
well the day before, she fell into a slumber, from 
which nothing could arouse her, and which her 
physician, who attended her, immediately pro- 
nounced the forerunner of death ; and, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, without one apparent 
struggle or sigh, sie breathed her last in the arms 
of her niece. 

Her works were published in 2 volumes, 12mo. 


FRON A LATE ENGLISH PAPER. 


SIR WALTER SCOTTS LETTER 
RISPECTING BURNS. 

As for Burns, I may truly say, Virgilium vidi 
tantum. Iwasa lad of 15 in 1786.7 when he 
came first ‘o Edinburg, but had sense and feel- 
ing enough to be much interested in his poetry, 
and would have given the world to know him— 
but [ had very little acquaintance with any lite- 
rary peope, and still tess with the gentry of the 
west coustry, the two sets that he most fre- 
quented. Mr. ‘Thomas Grierson was at that 
time a clerk of my father’s. He knew Burns, 
and promised to ask him to his lodgings to din 
ner, but hal no opportunity to keep his word, 
otherwise | might have seen more of this distin- 
guished man. As it was, I saw him one day at 
the late venerable Professor Fergusson’s, where 
there were several gentlemen of literary reputa- 
tion. among whom I remember the celebrated 
Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of course we youngsters 
sat silent, looked and listened. The only thing 
}remember which was remarkable in Burns’ 
manner, was the effect produced upon him by a 
print of Banbury’s, representing a soldier lying 
dead on the snow, his dog sitting in misery on 
one side—on the other, his widow with a child 
in her arms. These lines were written beneath : 

* Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain. 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 

The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew. 

Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptised in tears.” 

Burns seemed much affected with the print, 
orrather the ideas which it suggested to his 
mind. He actually shed tears. He asked whose 
the lines were, and it chanced that nobody but 
myself remembered that they occur in a half- 
forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, called by the 
unpromising title of The Justice of Peace. I 
whispered my information to a friend present, 
who mentioned it to Burns, who rewarded me 
with a look and a word, which though of mere 
civility, L then received, aad still recollect, with 
very great pleasure. 

His person was strong and robust—his man- 
ners rustic, not clownish—a sort of dignified 
plainness and simpheity, which received part of 
its effect, perhaps, from one’s knowledge of his 
extraordinary talents. Hts features are repre 
sented in Mr. Nasmyth’s picture, but to me it 
conveys the idea that they are diminished as if 
seen in perspective. I think his countenance 
was more massive than it looks in any of the 
portraits. T would have taken the poet, had I 
not known what he was, for a very sagacious 
country farmer of the old Seots school @ e. none 
of your modern agriculturalists, who keep labor- 














| ers for their drudgery, but the douce gudeman 
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who held bis own plough. There was a strong 
expression of sense and shrewdness in all his 
lineaments—the eye alone, I think, indicated the 
polite character and temperament. It was large, 
and of a dark cast, which glowed (I say literally 
glowed) when he spoke with feeling or interest. 
! never saw such another eye in a human head, 
though I have seen the most distinguished men 
of my time. Hjs conversation expressed perfect 
self-confidence, without the slightest presump- 
tion. Among the men who were most learned 
of their time and country, he expressed himself 
with perfect firmness, but without the least in- 
trusive forwardness; and when he differed in 
opinion, be did not fail to express it firmly, yet 
at the same time with modesty. I do not re- 
member any part of his conversation distinctly 
enough to be quoted,nor did I ever see him 
again except in the street, where he did not re- 
cognize me, as I could not expect he should. He 
was much caressed in Edinburgh, (but consider- 
ing what literary emoluments have been since 
his day) the efforts made for his relief were ex- 
tremely trifling. 

[ remember on this occasion I mention, I 
thought Burns’ acquaintance with English po- 
etry was rather limited, and also, that having 
twenty times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and 
of Ferguson, he talked of them with too much 
humility as his models—there was, doubtless, 
national predilection in his estimate 

This is all [can tell you about Burns. I have 
only to add, that his dress corresponded with 
his manner. He was like a farmer dressed in 
his best to dine with the laird. I do not speak in 
malam partem, when I say, 1 never saw a man 
in company with his superiors in station and 
information, more perfectly free from either the 
reality or the affectation of embarrassment. I 
was told, but did not observe it, that his address 
to females was extremely deferential, and al- 
ways witha turn either to the pathetic or humor 
ous, which engaged their attention particularly 
I have heard the late Duchess of Gordow remark 
this—I do not koow any thing [ can add to 
these recollections of forty years since. 

ee 
MADAME PASTA. 

We must relate an anecdote of Madame Pas- 
ta. Some gentlemen who knew her well, inform- 
ed a friend of ours, when he was in Paris, that 
she would come bome from the opera, and sit in 
a passion of tears at the recollection of what 
she had been acting. They told bim that no- 
thing could be more unaffected, and that she 
would say she knew it to be idle, but that she 
‘ could not get it out of ber head.’ This is just 
what imaginative people would expect her to 
say. She never pretended that she had taken 
herself for the character she represented; but 
she had sympathized with it so strongly that it 
became the next thing to reality; and if our 
hearts can be touched, and our colour changed, 
bp the mere perusal of a tragedy, how much 
more may not a woman's nature be moved that 
has heen almost identified with the calamities in 
it; that by force of imagination, has brought the 
soul of another to inbabit her own warm being 5 
and has entertained it there asthe very guest 
of humanity, given it her own heart to agitate, 
and taken upon herself the burden of its infirmi 
ties! 








i Arrearages will be thank!ully received Five 
complete setts of the 3d or 4th volumes will be 
furnished for $5. (post paid.) 

A few complete setts of the Ist and 2d yolumes 
will be ready for sale during the summer, 
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The next number will complete the fourth vo- 
lume of the Lapis’? Gantann. Should another 
series be commenced, (of which notice will be gi- 
ven, ) some improvements will be made, and, per- 
haps, some assistance procured in the editorial de- 
partment, with a view to add to its interest and use- 
fulness. Whenit was commenced, the Editor aim- 
ed at nothing more than to make ita record for the 
preservation of such rich literary gems as were eve- 
ry day thrown forth upon the world. He had found, 
in the columns of newspapers, many treasures which 
deserved a more durable form than that in which 
they appeared ; and the Garianp was designed as a 
refuge for the fugitive flowers of literature which 
were scattered in the winds. 

The task, though a pleasant and useful one, was 
not without its toil. But the Editor can look back 
with some degree of satisfaction upon his labors. 
The numerous readers of his little miscellany have 
manifested their approbation of his efforts; and he 
indulges the pleaswg belief that his exertions have 
been of some utility, in exciting and cherishing a 
love of literature. Indeed, he has had the plea- 
sure of witnessing instances of increased fondness 
for reading ; and whilst, for four years past, he has 
been endeavoring to add to this fondness, he feels 
conscious that but little, if any thing, has appeared 
in the columns of the Gariann, which might be 
deemed of injurious tendency—nothing to offend 
female modesty, or calculated to bring a blush to 
beauty’s cheek. 

Since this work commenced, numerous others of 
2 similar character have sprung into existence, pre- 
senting many attractions, and every way worthy of 
confidence and patronage. The Editor would retire 
from such company with much regret ; and will not 
do so, if he can possibly secure himself from loss in 
the prosecution of his task. When the low price 
of the work is considered, it will at once be per- 
ceived that other considerations than pecuniary 
profit have influenced him thus far ; and should he 
be compelled to take leave of his patrons, he will 
feel a pleasure in referring them to such other mis- 
cellanies as will afford them rational entertainment 
and mental improvement. He will recur to the pe- 
riod of his association with them as the most agree- 
able part of his public career, and will remember it 
with feelings of pride and satisfaction. He again 
tenders to his patrons assurances of gratitude and 
respect. 

The Purtaperpata Avacm, by Morris & Kenney, 
has completed its second volume, and the third 
will present new attractions and inducements to 
Support [tis published weekly, in a quarto furm 


of eight pages, ona super-royal sheet, at $2 50 per | 


annum. Jt isa very neat and interesting work, and 


is, as it deserves to be, largely patronised. 


The Souvenir, also printed at Philadelphia, by 
Philip Price, is an interesting miscellany. ‘It con. 
sists of eight quarto pages per week, with an occa. 
sional engraving, and costs ¢3 per annum. It is 
near the Close of its first volume, and is well sup- 
Ported 


THE LADIES’ GARLANL. 
The Ruaat Reposrrory, or, Bower of Lilera- 
ture, published at Hudson, N. ¥. by William B. 
Stoddard, has just completed its fourth volume ; 
and the proprictor proposes some improvements 
for the fifth—as will be seen by his Prospectus at 
the office of the Garland It is published in octavo 
form, once in two weeks, at the price of $1 per 


annum ; and is worthy of patronage. 

We believe we have hitherto neglectedto name, 
amongst the neat and entertaining periodicals re- 
ceived by us, ‘* Tar Tortrt, or Ladies’ Cabinet of 
Literature,” edited by Owen G. Warren, and a lady 
of Providence, R. I. 
weekly, at $1 50 per annum, and deserves encou- 
ragement. 





Other publications have been noticed in previ- 
ous numbers. 





The editor of the New Monthly Magazine 
| thus speaks of Cooper, the Novelist : 
** There is more fancy and originality in Coo 
| per, than in four-fifths of the novelists of the 
| times. The power of making so much of such 
| simple materials; the truth and freshness of his 
| pictures ; the thrilling interest which the reader 
| feels in his descriptions; the very reality of the 
| tempest and battles, in which we seem to be 
| partakers at the moment, are mere marks of the 
| excellence and genius of the writer. Cooper 
has mingled with the war of the elements he 
| describes, and shared in combat: and he has 
_ only told us what he saw and felt—this is every 
| thing.” 





| 
| 
| FROM MAFFIT’S PULPIT SKETCHES, 
MATERNITY. 
| Lo! atthe couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy. 
Pleasures of Hope. 

The softest, sweetest, the most delicate and 
touching feature in the domestic circle, is where 
maternal solicitude discovers itself in the thou- 
sand nameless little attentions towards lovely 
| innocence. The pencil of Raphael would be in 
| adequate to the task of delineating the expres- 
sive, the soul-thrilling gaze of her whose throb- 
bing breast beats affection to the precious little 
| one, lent her from the The opening 
charms of spring in its livery of green, the har 
mony of inspiring sounds from unfettered brooks, 
the newly peopled woods and groves; may be 
considered as affording true pictures of the an 
folding beauties of infant loveliness, and the 
pleasing train of buoyant thoughts that are 
imaged up by the fond mother, while fancying 
herself already repaid for all hee 
tears, and anxieties These moments are 
most delicious of her existence—momer 
bliss on which she feasts with mingled sensations 
of pain ane pleasure. It is not a paroxysm of 
joy in which she revels Her feelings, it is true. 
are awake, and every pulsation of her soul 
trembles like leaves when kissed by whispering 
breezes But we speak of feelings we are inca 
pable of comprehending—feelings attuned only 
to the fairest and loveliest of God's works, and 
felt only by them, to which man must, at least 
in part, ever remain a stranger. 


skies. 


cares, and 
the 





Sunday Schools.—\t is estimated that there are 
one millou two hundred thousand children enjoy 
ing the benefit of Sunday School instruction in the 
United States. 





It contains four quarto pages 
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> GARLAND. 


FOR THE LaDIl£s 
TO Mererie, 


I love, yet know not why I love, 
Thou art this world to me; 

Within the heart’s lone secrecy 
There dweils one hope—’tis thee. 


We know when whispering breezes blow, 
Yet know not whence they come ; 

We know the soul departs from hence, 
Yet know not of his home. 


And thus with me, I know I love, 
Yet know not why ’tis so; 

Like bubbles on the water’s breast, 
Whose tomb lies hid below. 


Though there be eyes more bright then thine, 
And other forms more fair ; 

They live not long in memory’s shrine, 
For thou alone art there 

I love, yet know not why I love, 
Thou art this world to me ; 

Within the heart’s lone secrecy 
There dwells one hope—’tis thee. 

oe 
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Comparison of Woes. 
in such a world, so thorny, and where none 
Find happiness unblighted, or, if found, 
Without some thistly sorrow at its side ; 
It seems the part of wisdom, and to sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
Witb less distinguished than ourselves; that thus 
We may with patience bear our mod’rate ills, 
And sympathize with others suffering more. 
{ Cowper 
4 Woman's Tear. 
What gem hath dropp’d, and sparkles o’er his chain 
The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain, 
That starts at once—bright, pure, from pity’s mine, 
Already polish’d by the hand divine ! 
O! ton convincing—dangerously dear— 
In Woman’s eye tiie unanswerable tear '— 
That weapon of her weakness slie can wield, 
To save—subdue !—at once her spear and shield 
Avoid it— Virtue ebbs, and Wisdom errs, 
Too fondly gazing on that grief of hers! 
What lost a world, and bade a hero fly ? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye ! 
Duration of Time. 

The celebrated Mr. Lock says, we get the 
idea of time, or its duration, by reflecting on 
that train ef ideas, which succeed one another 
in our minds ; that when we sleep soundly with 
out dreaming, we have no perception of time 
and the moment wherein we leave off to think 
till the moment we begin to think again, there 
appears to be no distance—and so it would be 
to a waking man, if it were possible for him to 
keep only one idea in his mind, without varia 
tion, and without the succession of others. 


Byro: 


Pupiior Zeno —A youth named Fretius, 
was for a considerable time follower of Zeno 
on his return home, after a long journey with 
that great Philosopher, bis father asked him, 
what be had learned? The boy replied, that 
would appear bereafter. Ov this, the father be- 
ing enraged, beat his son, who, bearing 1! pa- 
tiently and without complaining, said: * This I 
have learned—To endure a parent's anger” 

{ Perey sdnecdotes 


EPITAPH 

She lived! what further can be said 
Of all the gene rations de ; 
She died !—what more can be foretold 
Of all the living, young and old? 

She lived,—as in ber msker’s eye, 

At every step prepared to die : 

She died, —as one exchanging breath 
For immortality in death : 

ter dust is here, ber spirit there-- 
Eternity ! O tell me where ! 


acs ¢ 
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VARIETY. 


_ = ~ ——— = - nl 
‘The following is assigned as the origin of the 
terin ‘ blue stocking’ so comimon at the present 
day. During the last ceniury there existed at 
t.oudop several societies or coteries of ladies, 
who, instead of passing their evenings at play- 
og cards, and such like amusements, engaged 
n the discussion of some of the literary topics 
f the day, and also participated in the conver- 
sation of learned and ingenious men. Burke, 
Johnson, and other literary men frequently at- 
tended. Mr. Stillingfleet, at the time of their 
commencement, was one of the most emiment 
members. This gentleman always wore ‘ blue 
stockings.’ The sprightliness and agreeableness 
of his conversation always rendered his absence 
asubject of remark On these occasions they 
used frequently to observe, ‘ the blue stockings 
are missing. By degrees the assemblies them- 
selves were called * blue stocking’ clubs. From 
that time those LaDiEs who are or pretend to 
be learned have been called * blue stockings.’ 
———— 


The Diephragm.— This is the great mus- 
cle of respuation; itis intimately connect- 
ed with the mind through the medium of 
firm white vascular cords, called nerves; it 
isin the region of this muscle that we refer 
a’! painful and pleasurable sensations of the 
mind; itisin this region that the agony of 
grief and the pangs of disappointment are 
so sensibly felt. Nothing, indeed, can ope- 
rate strongly on the mind, without, in some 
degree, disturbing the regularity of the 
functions of the viscera in this region ; 
hence in palpitation, syncope, sighing, sob- 
bing, and convulsive laughter, which are 
all natural consequences of mental emotion, 
the heart, lungs, and diaphragm, are more 
or less concerned. 


[Litchfield on Med, Education. 





Tionesty and Bravery.—The Prince of 
Coad: being highly pleased with the intre- 
pid behaviour of a grenadier at the siege of 
Phullipsburg, in 1754, threw him his purse, 
excusing the smaliness of the sum it con- 
tained, as being too poor a reward for his 
courage. Next morning the grenadier went 
io the Prince with a couple of diamond 
rings and other jewels of considerable value. 
‘Sir, saidhe, ‘the gold [ found in your 
purse I suppose your highness mtended for 
me; but these [ bring back to you as hav- 
ing no claimon them, *You have, soldier,’ 
answered the Prince, ‘doubly deserved 
them by your bravery and by your honesty. 
Vherefore they are yours.’ 





wOR 
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Tie Hunchback. — About one of 
the most remarkable characters in the pub 
lic haunts of Paris, was a hunchbacked gen- 
tieman of the name of Renardotie. He 
was aman of droll turn of mind; cared no- 
thing for his own detormity of person, and 
delighted to teaze those who, equally unfor- 
tunate in this respect, were not possessed 
of the same philosophic nonehalance. In 
walking the sireéts, or on the boulevards, 
it was his eonstant practice, when he per- 
ceived another hanchback, to step up and 
whisper in his ear, pointing at the same 








content sir, soam 1.” The frequent re- 
petition of this salutation, soon made him 
as universally known, as hated, by all the 
other hunchbacks of Paris: he was their 
common pest; and there was not one of 
them who would not at any time have gone 
a mile out of his way, to avoid the ingenu- 
ous tormentor. 





___ SELECTED POETRY. 


AN ITALIAN SONG, 
Dear is miy little native vale, 
The riag-dove builds and murmurs there, 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To every passing villager ; 
The squirre! leaps from tree to tree, 
And sells his nuts at liberty. 





In orange-groves and myrtle-bowers, 
Tha’ breathe a gale of fragrance round, 
Iclurm the fairy-footed hours 

Wi'h my loved lute’s romantic sound]; 
Orcrowns of living laurel weave, 

For those that win the race at eve. 


The shepberd’s Lorn at break of day 
The ballet danced in twilight glade, 
The canzonet and roundelay 

Sung in the silent green-wood shade : 
These simp!e joys, that never fail, 
Shall bind me to my native vale. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ADVICE YO YOUNG LADIES—sy James HOGG. 
She that giveth heart away, 
For the homage of a day, 
To a downy dimpling chin— 
Smile that tells the void within— 
Swaggering gait, and stays of steel ; 
Saucy head@tfd sounding heel— 
Gives the gift of wo and weeping : 
Gives a thing not worth the keeping, 
Gives a trifle— gives a toy— 
Sweetest viands soonest cloy. 


Gains | Good Lord ! What doth she gain? 
Years of sorrow and of pain: 
Cold neglect and words unkind ; 
Qualms of body and of mind ; 
Gains the curse that leaves her never ; 
Gains the pang that lasts forever. 


And why? Ab ! bath not reason shown it ? 
Though the heart dares only own it, 
Well it traces love to be 
The fruit of the forbidden tree ; 
Of Woman’s wo the origin ; 
The apple of the primal sin ; 
The test of that angelic creature ; 
The touchstone of Ler humane nature ; 
Which proved her, tho’ of beavenly birth, 
An erring meteor of the earth. 


And what, by Heaven’s sovereign will, 
Was ‘rial once, is trial still— 
It is the fruit that virgin’s eye 
Can ne’er approach teo cautiously — 
Itis the fruit that virgin’s hand 
Must never touch but on command 
Of parent, guardian, friends in common— 
Approved beth by man and woman! 
Else wo to her as maid or wife, 
For all her days of mortal life— 
The curse falls heavy on her crime, 
And heavier wears by length of time— 
And, as of future joys to reft her, 
Upon her race that follows after. 


But 0! if prudence and discretion 
Baik the forward inclination, 
Cool the bosom, check the eye, 
And guide the hand that binds the tie— 
Then, then aione, ts love a treasure, 
A blessing of unbounded mezsure, 





It buds with age and grows with years— 
As from the earth it points on bigh, 

Till its fair tendrils in the sky 

Blossom in joy, and ever will, 

And woman is an angel still. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MOZARI’S REQUIEM * 
‘ Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
* And fevers into false creation.’ 
CHILDE HAROLD 
A Requiem !—and for whom ? 
For beauty in her bloom ? 
For Valour fallen ’—a broken Rose or Sword ? 
A dirge for King or Chief, 
With pomp of stately grief, 
Banner, and torch, and waving plume deplor’d é 


Not so—it is not so! 
The warning voice I know, 
From other worlds a strange mysterious tone : 
A solemn funeral air 
It called me to prepare, 
And my heart answered secretly —My own ! 


One more then—one more strain, 
In links of joy and pain 

Mighty the troubled spirit to enthral ! 
And let me breathe my dower 
Of passion and of power, 

Full into that deep lay—the last of all ' 


The last '{—and must I go 
From this bright world below, 
This realm of sunshine, ringing sweet with sound ¢ 
Must leave its festive skies, 
With all their melodies, 
That ever in my breast glad echoes found ! 


Yet have I known it long— 
Too restless and too strong 
Within t!\ s clay hath been the o’ermastering flame ¢ 
Swift thoughts that came and weat, 
Like torrents o’er me sent, 
Have shaken, as a reed, my thrilling frame. 


Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 
The beautiful comes floating thro’ my soul ; 
I strive with yearnings vain 
The spirit to detain 
Of the deep harmonies that past me roll. 


Therefore disturbing dreams 
Trouble the hidden streams 
And springs of music that o’erflow my breast ; 
Something, far more divine 
Than may on earth be mine, 
Haunts my worn beart, and will not let me rest. 


Shall I then fear the tone 

That breathes from worlds unknown ? 
Surely these feverish aspirations there 

Will grasp their full desire, 

And this unsettled fire 
Burn calmly, brightly, in immortal air. 


One more then—one more strain, 
To earthly joy and pain 
A rich, and deep, and passionate farewell ! 
T pour each solemn thought, 
With fear, hope, trembling, fraught, 
Into the notes that o’er my dust shall swell. 





F.H. 
*A short time before the death of Mozart, a 
stranger of remarkable appearance, and dressed in 
deep mourning, called at his house and requested 
him to compose a requiem, in his best style, for the 
funeral of a person of distinction. The sensitive 
imagination of the composer (who was at the time 
out of health) immediately seized upon the idea 
that this was an omen of his own decease, and that 
the requiem would be for bunself. The nervous 
excitement under which he labored to complete 
the task, produced the effect of realizing this im- 
pression, and the music was actually performed at 





his interment 
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